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Chapter Ten 
The Kokuryukai, 1901-1920 


Sven Saaler 

The Kokuryukai was a political association (seiji kessha) founded in Tokyo in February 1901 
by fifty-nine men under the leadership of “continental adventurer” (tairiku ronin) Uchida 
Ryohei (1874-1937), nephew of Genydsha cofounder Hiraoka KOtard (1851-1906) (see 
Hatsuse [1980] for details on Uchida, Saaler [2008b] for details on the Kokuryikai, and 1:10 
for details on the Genyosha). At the time of the foundation of the Kokuryiikai, Uchida was 
already widely known for his activities on the Asian continent. He had been a member of the 
Tenyukyo (“Heavenly Blessing Heroes”), a small group of adventurers who had supported the 
Donghak (Tonghak) rebellion in Korea in the 1890s (Kiyofuji 1981). Subsequently Uchida had 
lived for several years in Vladivostok, officially as a judo instructor but actually to gather 
intelligence about Japan’s main rival at the time—Russia. And, finally, he had traveled alone 
through Siberia to Moscow and in this way earned a reputation as a man of action and a 
firsthand expert on Asian affairs. 

Other influential figures in the formation of the Kokuryikai included another Genydsha 
cofounder, Toyama Mitsuru (1855-1944; see I:3), leading people’s rights activists such as 
Nakae Chomin (1847-1901) and Oi Kentard (1843-1922), as well as party leader Inukai 
Tsuyoshi (1855-1932), who later became a symbol of “Taisho Democracy” and prime 
minister. All of them joined the society as “supporting members,” while the full members 
belonged to a younger generation—the generation of Uchida. 

Notwithstanding its close ties to the early Freedom and People’s Rights Movement (jiyu 
minken undo)—a dozen members of the Liberal Party (Jiyuto), which had been dissolved in 
1898, were among the founding members of the Kokuryikai—historical dictionaries usually 
characterize the Kokuryiikai as a statist (kokkashugi) or right-wing expansionist (uyoku 
shinryakushugi) association, but it is also frequently linked to Pan-Asianism. The Kokushi 
Daijiten (Large Dictionary of Japanese History) describes the Kokurytikai as “an influential 
nationalist organization that advocated and propagated Greater Asianism (Dai Ajiashugi).” 
The society’s pan-Asiatic reputation is based, first of all, on the foundation statement of the 
society (see source 1) as well as on its name—Kokuryii (in Chinese pronounced Heilong) is 
the Chinese name for the Amur River, and the Amur River basin was the area favored by the 
society as the target of future Japanese expansion. The English name “Black Dragon Society,” 
chosen by the Kokurytkai itself and sensationalized in the United States during World War II, is 
a literal translation of “Amur” into English—Kokuryi literally means “Black Dragon.” 

In addition, Kokuryikai members also undertook a variety of activities that can be 
summarized under the lofty ideal of “Asian solidarity” and that contributed to the society’s 
pan-Asian reputation. Just as Uchida had done, many of them had spent years on the continent, 
some of them as members of the aforementioned group Tenyukyo. Many of them had supported 
revolutionary movements in Korea and China, engaged in espionage in the Russian Far East, 


and aided various Asian independence movements. In China, Uchida, in close cooperation 
with Miyazaki Toten (see I:11), had supported the revolutionary movement of Sun Yat-sen (see 
II:5), and in the Philippines, Uchida and his friends planned to support the anti-American 
uprising of Emilio Aguinaldo (1869-1964). Most of the Kokuryikai members were at the same 
time members of other societies such as the Genydsha or the Toa Dobunkai (East Asia 
Common Culture Association; see 1:9), to which some twenty of the Kokuryiikai’s founding 
members belonged. 

Finally, the Kokuryikai openly advocated Pan-Asianism in a number of publications, as 
the sources reproduced here demonstrate. The first time the association used the term “Pan- 
Asianism” (or alternative expressions like “Greater Asianism’ or “All Asianism”), however, 
was sixteen years after its founding, when the inaugural issue of the association’s journal Ajia 
Jiron (Asian Review) stated, 


The threat that the White people (hakujin) pose to the Yellow people (Ojin) is now imminent. . . . The Japanese Empire, 
as the last [independent] representative of Asia, is the only one that can face and fight the West as the backbone of the 
Yellow race (Oshoku minzoku). . . . We need to formulate a comprehensive foreign policy . . . , implant the idea of 
Greater Asianism, the great achievement of the foundation of our country, in the minds of the people, and bring about a 
comprehensive solution to the East Asia problem based on this [Asian]Jism. (Ajia Jiron 1:1, July 1917, 3) 


In later publications, this statement was frequently repeated (see, e.g., source 3). 
Interestingly, the English-language journal of the association, The Asian Review, published 
between February 1920 and November 1921 and directed at a foreign, above all Western 
audience, failed to mention the term “Asianism” in the “Editorial Foreword” of its inaugural 
issue—an omission also made by Uchida Ryohei in his contribution “The Asian Review and 
the Kokuryukai” (The Asian Review 1:1, 1920, 1-5). Be that as it may, what contributed to the 
reputation of the Kokurytkai as the pan-Asian organization par excellence much more than the 
explicit use of pan-Asian rhetoric is the fact that, in later years, its members became the 
historians of Pan-Asianism in Japan and naturally placed the association at the center of the 
historical narrative (see source 3). In the 1930s, the association compiled a three-volume 
“unofficial history” of the pan-Asian movement in Japan—the Toa Senkaku Shishi Kiden 
(Biographies of Pioneer East Asian Patriots [Kokurytkai 1966b], originally published in 
1933-1936). It also published a two-volume biography of Saigo Takamori (1828-1877), the 
Meiji Restoration leader whom many later pan-Asianists considered an early exemplar of 
Japanese activism on the Asian continent; the two-volume Nikkan Gappo Hishi (Secret 
History of the Union of Japan and Korea [Kokurytkai 1966a] first published in 1930), praising 
the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910 as a great achievement of the pan-Asian movement; 
and the pictorial Nikkan Gappo Kinento Shashincho (Photo Album of the Monument to the 
Union of Japan and Korea [Kokuryiikai 1934]), celebrating a memorial that had been built by 
the Kokurytkai to mark the thirtieth anniversary of the annexation of Korea. 

From an initial fifty-nine, Kokuryikai membership expanded to more than 300 within a 
few months and reached almost 1,000 in the 1920s. In the first ten years of the association’s 
existence, most of the Kokuryukai’s members came from Kyushu, with members from Fukuoka 
making up the vast majority, followed by Saga and Kumamoto. But, in contrast to the 


Genyosha, which is often regarded as the Kokuryikai’s parent body, supporters from all over 
Japan flocked to join the Kokurytikai, while the membership of the Genydsha remained limited 
to Kyushu (Kan 1984: 93). 

The Kokuryukai exerted a much greater influence than the size of its membership implied. 
The society was actively engaged in promoting its views on politics and society, partly through 
personal contacts but also through publications. Unlike the Genyosha, right from its inception 
in 1901 the Kokuryukai published a journal that made its research on Asian affairs available to 
a wider readership. The first incarnation of the society’s journal was simply called Kaiho 
(Bulletin). After only two numbers, it was banned by the government because of the 
“immoderate tone” of its editorials on foreign policy. The early journals published by the 
Kokuryikai—Kaiho, its successor Kokuryu, and Toa Geppo (East Asian Monthly)—served as 
outlets for the findings of the association’s research on East Asian affairs. Toa Geppd was 
published in classical Chinese (kanbun) in order to serve as a forum to exchange ideas 
between Japanese, Chinese, and Korean pan-Asianists. Only the later Ajia Jiron (Asian 
Review) and the English-language Asian Review can be characterized as publications serving, 
above all, the purpose of political agitation (Saaler 2008b). Apart from these periodicals, 
Uchida Ryohei penned numerous memoranda that he frequently forwarded to Japan’s top 
politicians and bureaucrats, some of whom trusted his opinions. Uchida’s high reputation as an 
expert on Asia was recognized when the colonial administration of Korea employed him as an 
adviser in 1907 and when Chinese leader Sun Yat-sen hired him as an adviser on foreign 
affairs in 1913. Because the Kokurytkai received some funding from the Japanese government 
and the army, some of its publications were explicitly devised to brief the nation’s diplomats 
and military leaders. The Kokuryukai Mankan Shinzu (Kokurytkai’s New Map of Manchuria 
and Korea [Kokuryikai Honbu 1904]) was a best-seller, and the Seiro Annai (A Guide to 
Conquering Russia [Kokuryukai 1904])—proved extremely useful to the Imperial Army in its 
preparations for the coming war with Russia. 

The Kokurytkai was at its most active around the time of World War I, when it reached the 
peak of its influence (see Saaler 2008b). Part of the association’s popularity derived from its 
advocacy of racial equality and its vociferous opposition to racial exclusion legislation of the 
type passed in the United States in 1924, which banned Japanese and Chinese immigration to 
the United States. In 1920, after the failure of the Japanese delegation to secure the inclusion of 
a racial equality clause in the Charter of the League of Nations (Shimazu 1998), one of the 
many smaller offshoots of the Kokuryukai, the League for the Equality of Races (Jinshu Sabetsu 
Teppai Kiseikai, lit. Association for the Abolition of Racial Discrimination; see source 4; see 
also I:26), spearheaded demonstrations against Western racism. In general, the Kokuryiikai 
agitated strongly against the League of Nations, considering its foundation as nothing more than 
a device for the Anglo-Saxon powers to preserve the unjust status quo (see source 3 and [:32 
on Konoe Fumimaro for a similar view). Thus, anti-Westernism, as a result of a perceived rise 
of anti-Japanese racism in international relations, gradually replaced the society’s initial anti- 
Russian attitudes. At the same time, the growing political, economic, and military strength of 
Japan led to stronger claims for Japanese leadership—the claim for leadership of the Japanese 


race, the Yamato minzoku, and the insistence on a “Japanese mission” (see source 2) as one of 
the core facets of Pan-Asianism as advocated by the Kokurytkai and related organizations. The 
initial claim for Asian solidarity was eventually replaced by imperialist designs under the 
cloak of pan-Asian rhetoric and, at times, the rhetoric of universal brotherhood and “world 
peace” (see source 3)—which the association also drew on in its attacks on the Western 
powers. 

During the first decades of its existence, the Kokuryikai was not considered in Japan—as 
most historians view it today—to be a right-wing or particularly extremist association. This is 
indicated by the large number of companies that financed the society by advertising in the 
Kokuryikai’s journals. All the major companies of the day were represented in the advertising 
columns of The Asian Review and Ajia Jiron—firms such as the Mitsui Bank Ltd, the 
Mitsubishi Bank Ltd, the trading houses Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Ltd and Suzuki Shoten, the Bank 
of Korea and the Bank of Taiwan, the shipping company Nippon Yisen Kaisha Ltd, and the 
South Manchurian Railway Company (Minami Manshi Tetsudo KK). 

However, from the late 1910s, in an atmosphere marked by the polarization of political 
debate into prodemocracy and antidemocracy camps, the Kokuryikai’s tone grew increasingly 
extremist, and the society turned more and more violent. The Kokuryikai campaigned 
vociferously against advocates of democratization such as Yoshino Sakuzo (1878-1933) and 
branded progressive newspapers as “traitors to the nation” (hikokumin) (Saaler 2008b). At the 
same time, the Kokuryiikai was losing support—the old political and bureaucratic allies were 
gone, but the society failed to mobilize alternative sources of support and eventually proved 
unable to cope with the new era of mass society and mass mobilization. A “Memorandum to 
Expand the Kokuryikai” written by Uchida Ryohei in 1924 (Kokuryikai Honbu 1924) 
apparently had little effect, and thus, in 1931, Uchida and his close associate Kuzuu Yoshihisa 
(1874-1958) founded a new party designed to attract a larger membership—the Dai Nihon 
Seisanto (Great Japan Production Party). However, this group also failed to become a major 
political force before (or even after) Uchida died in 1937. The Kokuryiikai as well as the Dai 
Nihon SeisantO were banned and disbanded by the American occupation forces as 
“ultranationalist societies” in 1946. 

In the early stages, the Kokuryikai engaged, above all, in action, and, like most other pan- 
Asianist organizations, it failed to put its pan-Asian ideals down in writing. Although its 
members were pan-Asianist in their sentiment and outlook, the Kokurytkai made no effort to 
clearly and explicitly define Pan-Asianism as an ideology; hence, it is difficult to find any 
specific texts on the subject among its earlier publications. However, the sources reproduced 
here give proof of a strong interest in Asia from the time of the founding of the society; they 
bear witness to a strong anti-Western, anticolonialist, and particularly anti-Russian attitude, to 
a strong fear of further Russian expansion in the Far East, but also to feelings of Asian 
solidarity (source 1). Not 
until the time of World War I, however, do we find explicit pan-Asian rhetoric in the 
Kokuryikai’s publications. The sources reproduced below also show that the Kokurytkai itself 
was the main propagator of its reputation as an important and pioneering pan-Asian 


organization. Although the society did not use the terms “Pan-Asianism,” “Asianism,” or 
“Asian solidarity” before World War I, in 1917 the society suddenly started describing itself as 
“a long-standing advocate of Pan-Asianism’ (Ajia Jiron 1:1, July 1917, 3). The 
aforementioned publication of Toa Senkaku Shishi Kiden in the 1930s, as well as later 
statements made on the occasion of the anniversaries of the founding of the society, further 
bolstered the self-made image of the Kokuryukai as the leading actor in the pan-Asian 
movement in modern Japan. 


Source 1 (translation from the Japanese original by Sven Saaler) 

Kokuryukai Soritsu Shui (Foundation Gist of the Kokuryikai) (1901), reproduced in Uchida 
Ryohei Monjo Kenkytkai (ed.), Kokuryukai Kankei Shiryoshu (Collection of Sources Relating 
to the Kokuryiikai), vol. 1. Kashiwa Shobo, 1992, 2-3. 


Germany, Russia, Britain and France have been constantly increasing their presence and 
expanding their influence. They have been sailing the oceans, climbing the mountains, fighting 
their way over a thousand miles, and have finally reached the shores of our Orient (waga 
toyO). Furthermore, although this development has contributed to the increasing ills of Korea 
and the weakness of China, nobody seems worried—people [in Japan] close their eyes and are 
only concerned with their own security, enjoying the safety of the day. What kind of era do we 
live in? But it is also pointless to become indignant. Thoughtful men must first investigate the 
situation of the world, make the facts public, openly explain [Japan’s] strengths and 
weaknesses, and make [Japanese] interests clear. . . . This will inevitably to lead to the 
formulation of a Grand Strategy for the next hundred years. 

Russia has revised the Peking Treaty with China, annexed the Ussuri region and built a 
railroad 10,000 miles long [the Trans-Siberian railway]; it has colonized the land, sent in 
settlers and steered the development [of Siberia]. In so doing, it has given the world the 
biggest shock for more than 400 years, and recently it has gone so far as to build a naval base 
on Liaodong [the Liaotung peninsula], strengthen its military presence [in the Orient] and 
advance south into Manchuria. .. . The Russians have also started up a railway in the north[ern 
part of Manchuria], established a naval base in the South [Port Arthur], and gained control of 
all three of the Eastern provinces [Manchuria]. . . . The other Powers have closed their eyes 
and have not hindered Russia’s actions. Rather, they too have become interested in partitioning 
China: Germany has established a sphere of influence in Shandong [Shantung], Britain in 
Guangzhou [Canton], and France in Yunnan—and the various Powers have made no attempt to 
restrain each other. 

It is in the context of this situation that we have to weigh the merits and demerits of 
expelling the Powers from the Orient, and make it clear that our country is in imminent danger. 
[First,] we need to conduct a thorough examination before we can actively pursue our chosen 
political course. Our politicians can only deal with simple concepts, they are short-sighted and 
will only take small forward steps; they feel indignation and become excited for no reason, 
they attribute perseverance to their actions, they call themselves determined, but they easily 


make sudden retreats, and are deaf to the need to strengthen our position in Korea and China, 
both of which are weak. . . . It is unnecessary to repeat the fact that we are connected to 
Siberia, Manchuria and Korea by a close relationship which has lasted more than one hundred 
years, but public opinion is oblivious to this. And even today, at a time when a grave crisis is 
approaching, nobody speaks out about it—how is this possible? We think it is because they 
[the politicians] have not [investigated and] made public the situation of the land and people in 
China and Korea. Even when we were poor and had nothing, for many years we slept under the 
open sky along the Amur River; we experienced hardships at the foot of Mount Changpai 
[Baekdu], we lived undercover on Liaotung [peninsula] and, through these experiences, we 
investigated the people and their customs and observed that they have not lost their desire for 
independence. We have established the Kokuryukai to examine the world situation, because we 
are angry about the present state of affairs and our aim is to draw up a long-term policy plan 
[to remedy it]. 

We plan to present the results of our study and thereby raise the popular awareness of the 
people. To fulfill our aims, we will pursue further research on the spot, rather than in a strictly 
academic setting. We will conduct research on politics, but also on customs, the people, 
agricultural production, geography and other topics relating to these regions [Siberia, 
Manchuria, and so on]. We will collect the findings of our research and analyze them, and then 
we will select projects that are really necessary for the present and future [welfare of our 
country]. If we push forward with devotion and persistence, we can establish a long-term 
policy which without doubt will lead to the consolidation of our position [on the continent]. 
We hope that all thoughtful people will praise our sincerity, cooperate with us and understand 
our objectives. 


Source 2 (translation from the Japanese original by Sven Saaler) 
Uchida Ryohei (1918), “Jo” (Preface). Kokuryikai Shuppanbu (ed.), Ajia Taikan (Overview of 
Asia). Kokuryikai Shuppanbu, 1918, 1-4. 


Asia is the world’s oldest civilization. Three thousand years ago, when the present 
European countries were inhabited by rude barbarians, the civilization of India was already 
shining brightly all over the world. As was the civilization of Persia. As was the civilization 
of Asia Minor. As was the civilization of China. . . . After the sixteenth century, the West[ern 
Powers] began to advance eastward and . . . most of Asia lost its political destiny [i.e., 
independence]. At that time, when international conflict was poised at a crossroads, it was 
only the Yamato race (Yamato minzoku), representing all the Asian nations (minzoku), which 
resisted the advance of the Western Powers into the East and, fighting furiously, stood solid as 
PTOCK gs; 

The Great European War was their suicide as a civilization. . . . We cannot say whether 
European civilization is really going down a dead-end street at present. However, as a 
consequence of the European War, the Asian nations have settled down and now have to 
awaken to their Asian roots, to awaken spiritually, awaken in a cosmopolitan manner. . . . The 


Great European War is the great opportunity for an Asian revival (Ajia fukko), and whether 
this opportunity is going to be seized or not depends only on how the Asian nations decide 
[their own fate]. 

Our Kokuryiikai has been a leading advocate of Pan-Asianism (Dai Ajiashugi) for many 
years. Looking back over the Great European War and the present changes in the world, we 
have compiled the “Overview of Asia” (Ajia Taikan) . .. and we hope that it will contribute a 
little to the realization of Greater Asianism. . . . Today, we publish this book in the hope that it 
will be an important turning point in the [process of the] awakening of the Asian nations (Ajia 
minzoku). 


May 1918 
Uchida Ryohei 


Source 3 (English in the original) 
Uchida Ryohei, “The Asian Review and the Kokuryu-kai.” The Asian Review, 1:1 (1920), 3-5. 


The Asian Review and the Kokuryu-kai 
By Ryohei Uchida, President of the Kokuryu-kai 


“The Asian Review” is intended to be a medium for making the outside world understand 
our political opinions. Therefore, on the occasion of this initial issue, we feel called upon to 
try to dispel some misunderstandings from which we have suffered from foreign critics since 
the foundation of the Kokuryu-kai. 

The aspiration of the Kokuryu-kai is to ensure lasting peace in the world, at least in this 
part of the world, which it wishes to be saved from any ruffle of disturbance—a peace in 
which justice and humanity reign supreme, the ideal of civilization, but not a patched-up peace 
in which everything is stagnant and calm on the surface alone, nor a false peace which is used 
by aggressive nations as a cloak to hide their dire designs. This is the national policy of Japan 
which has undergone no change during three thousand years. The Japanese nation worships 
AMATERASU OKAMI, the avatar of mercy and benevolence. .. . 

The valour and chivalry shown by the Japanese in wars with China [1894-1895] and 
Russia [1904-1905] are now matter for historical study. Since the facts are before the world, 
critics are at liberty to pass their own judgment. In these wars members of the Kokuryu-kai 
were closely involved; but no charge is farther from the truth than that the association is Jingo 
[jingoistic] with land grabbing ambitions. 

It is true that previous to the war with China [1894-1895], members of the Kokuryu-kai 
organized an association “Tenyukyo,” and extended aid to the Korean people who had been 
struggling hard to throw off the shackles of Chinese interference as well as of the 
maladministration of the Korean Government. 

Further is it true that during the war they gave invaluable assistance to the Japanese army. . 
. . It is hardly necessary to mention that the Japanese, including the Kokuryu-kai members, had 


no aggressive designs, as has been recognized by the intellectuals of the world. 

But alas! The aftermath of the war did not redound to the credit of the European nations, 
but cast a shadow on their own moral prestige. Japan emerged victorious from the war, but she 
was forced by the triple intervention of Russia, Germany and France [1895] to conclude a 
loser’s peace. In these circumstances, who wonders that the Japanese began to feel uneasy 
about the Far Eastern situation? 

It is a well-known fact that Russia . . . had aggressive designs on the Far East... . The 
Kokuryu-kai members were not meant to sit content with easy-chair discussion. They 
concentrated their efforts on actual investigations in Korea, Manchuria and Siberia . . . and in 
1898 they came to the conclusion that it would be impossible to avoid war with Russia if the 
safety of the Far East was to be maintained. . . . 

Thus, the Kokuryu-kai was formally organised in January 1901, for the purpose of 
formulating a plan to ensure lasting peace for the Far East, by making our people familiar with 
the actual state of affairs in Korea, Manchuria, and Russia. In September of the same year, the 
Japono-Russian Society (Nichiro-Kyokai) was founded at our instance. It was intended as an 
organ of rapprochement between Japan and Russia after the war. .. . 

As for the annexation of Korea in 1910, the Kokuryu-kai had used every means in its 
power to accelerate it in pursuance of the desires of the “Isshin-kai,” an association having 
1,000,000 Korean members. .. . 

The Kokuryu-kai has also paid due attention to the development of China... . [I]n 1911, 
when a revolution broke out in China we organised an association, the “Yurinkai,” . . . and 
gave assistance to the Chinese revolutionaries. All the time, we were making a close study of 
the China question. In 1913, we organised another association called the “Taishikenkyu-kai” 
for the purpose of studying all questions pertaining to China. Further, in order to settle the 
Manchurian and Mongolian questions, we merged our associations . . . and founded a federated 
association, the “Taishi Rengo-kai.”. . . 

The Kokuryukai publishes the Japanese edition of the “Ajia Jiron” (Asian Review) in 
order to give the Japanese people general information about Asia and to help them to define 
their attitude. ... 

The world, which has been harrowed by the great cataclysm of the War has its vision 
confused. It cannot help feeling very uneasy about its future. But the contention of the Kokuryu- 
kai is backed by history, sincerity, and substantial power. Whatever slander and whatever 
vilification ambitious propagandists may hurl against Japan in their attempts to eliminate her 
influence from the Far East, this influence grows stronger than ever, and the contention of the 
Kokuryu-kai remains firm as a mountain. After all, Asia is for the Asiatics. History, manners, 
customs and human nature cultivated in this part of the world for the past five thousand years 
can be understood only by the Asiatics. And who but Japan should venture to undertake the task 
of harmonizing this Oriental civilization with Occidental culture and thereby ensuring peace 
for the world? And the reason we promote a magazine in a foreign language is to give publicity 
to this aspiration of the Japanese nation. 


Source 4 (English in the original) 
“Universal League for the Equality of Races, Foundation Manifesto.” Paul Richard, The Dawn 
over Asia. Madras: Ganesh & Co. Publishers, 1920, 89-97. 


LEAGUE FOR THE EQUALITY OF RACES 


The Origin of the League 


The League for the Equality of Races was born of the war—of that war in which all the races 
mingled their blood; the proudest calling to their help the most humble; in which all the 
cultures were confounded—these rising, those sinking—in which all the peoples inflicting on 
each other a common ruin, all men in a mutual slaughter came to understand their strong 
solidarity and learnt that a durable peace and the safety of all depend on their respect for each 
other—on Equality: 

The League for the Equality of Races first took birth in Japan. At the moment when there 
met what was thought to be the Conference of Peace at Paris, thirty-seven great Japanese 
associations, representing all the forces of the nation, assembled with the intention of 
supporting the claim made by the delegates at the Conference in the name of the oppressed 
races of the world. 

At its first meeting, the League thus formed, under the Presidency of M. Teiichi Sugita, 
Member and former president of the House of Peers, addressed to the Peace Conference the 
following message: 


(abridged [see I:26]) 


General Object of the League 


To proclaim the principle of Democracy as between the races; the equality of rights, the right 
to equality, not only of the individual in the Nation, but of the peoples and races in Humanity. 

To assure respect for human dignity in every man, whatever be his race or colour—and 
thereby the progress of all the races of the more advanced as of the more backward; 
enlightening the pride of the former, the humility of the others; elevating all above that real 
barbarism which consists in the want of mutual understanding and fraternity. 


For Asia 


To serve the moral and material unity of Asia by offering to her peoples and her races a basis 
of permanent agreement and common interests. 

To prepare, by the development of inter-asiatic relations, the League and the Congress of 
the nations of Asia. 

To favour by the free growth of the races of Asia their harmonious relations with the other 


races of the world.... 


Declaration 


In the name of History which all times and all races have written—history that shows us all the 
families of men mounting and descending, across the Dawns and the Evenings of time, and 
taking by turns the lead of human Progress; 

In the name of Science, daughter of all the civilisations of the earth, light of all, that 
brightens and grows in each, and teaches that the races of men are made one from the other, for 
never in the course of ages have they ceased to exchange their thoughts, and to mingle their 
blood; 

In the name of the Religions, to which all the races give their saints, revealers and guides, 
in the name of the religions which say to us: 


In the name of Humanity, multiple and one, whose whole body feels the injury done to a 
single one of its members, in the name of Humanity rich by the diversity, strong by the 
solidarity of its races; progressing in the progress of them all and in all the free development of 
their forms; 

In the name of Human Peace—for without mutual respect there is no peace; 

In the name of Reason—which tends towards Unity, and of the Soul—which lives by love, 


WE DECLARE AND PROCLAIM. THE 
UNIVERSAL EQUALITY OF THE 
HUMAN RACES. 
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